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LOST CITIES. 


ScaTTERED throughout this and foreign countries, 
we find extensive traditions respecting cities 
buried beneath the land or water, which, although 
occasionally grounded on fact, have in most cases 
a purely legendary origin. It is true that in years 
gone by, the ravages of Nature, caused either 
by earthquakes or encroachments of the sea, have 
ruthlessly swept away many a smiling village ; 
yet this explanation does not satisfactorily account 
for the popular notion of lost cities, which, like 
so many other subjects of a kindred nature, is 
involved in uncertainty. It has been suggested 
that it may have sprung from the well-known 
myth of the ‘Happy Isles,’ a tradition which is 
found amongst nearly every nation of the globe, 
and which formed an object of belief amongst the 
Greeks and Romans of old, and still enters into 
the folk-lore of the Irishman, the Welshman, the 
Hindu, and the Red Indian of to-day. Indeed, 
one may still occasionally hear, in Wales, sailors 
speak of the green meadows of enchantment lying 
in the Irish Channel to the west of Pembrokeshire, 
which, they say, are at certain times discernible, 
although very quickly lost to sight. There are 
even traditions of sailors who, in the early part 
of the present century, went ashore on these fairy 
islands, unaware that they were such until they 
returned to their boats, when they were amazed 
at seeing the islands disappear from sight. 
The fairies who inhabited these islands are 
reported, says Mr West Sikes, in his British 
Goblins, ‘to have regularly attended the markets 
at Milford-Haven, making their purchases without 
speaking, and occasionally rendering themselves 
invisible. The peasantry of Milford-Haven, too, 
firmly believed that these islands were densely 
peopled by fairies, who went to and fro between 
the islands and the shore through a_subter- 
ranean way under the bottom of the sea.’ Some 
antiquaries have conjectured that the tradition 
relating to these Happy Isles is a relic of a 
primeval legend associated with Eden; but the 
question is one involved in much obscurity, and 


upon which there is a wide diversity of opinion. 
Without further discussing the origin of this class 
of legendary lore, we would give a brief outline 
of some of the principal instances recorded in 
well-known localities. 

Thus, near Raleigh, in Nottinghamshire, there 
is a valley which popular tradition in the neigh- 
bourhood affirms was caused by an earthquake 
many hundred years ago, when the whole village, 
together with the church, was completely swal- 
lowed up. So deep-rooted was this belief, that 
in years gone by, it was customary for the in- 
habitants who resided near this valley to assemble 
together every Christmas morning for the purpose 
of hearing the ringing of the church bells under- 
ground, which it was asserted might be distinctly 
heard by stooping down and listening to their 
peals beneath. There are numerous superstitions 
of this kind, it being a popular notion, that in 
those localities where churches have been buried 
by an earthquake, the bells still ring deep in 
the earth on Christmas morning. At Fisherty 
Brow, near Kirkby-Lonsdale, there is a curious 
kind of natural hollow scooped out, where, runs 
the legend, ages ago, a church, parson, and people 
were swallowed up. Ever since this terrible 
occurrence, it is asserted that the church bells 
have been regularly heard to ring every Sunday 
morning. 

In the same way, also, cities which have been 
ingulfed by the sea are supposed to appear above 
the waves at dawn on Easter-day, or to be visible 
by moonlight in the still depths of the water; 
their bells being at times heard sounding dis- 
mally below. Thus, near Blackpool, about two 
miles out at sea, it is related that there once 
stood the church and cemetery of Kilquinal, 
long ago submerged. Even now, however, the 
melancholy chimes of the bells sounding over 
the restless waters may oftentimes, the sailors say, 
he heard, especially in rough and tempestuous 
weather. At Crosmere, near Ellesmere, Shrop- 
shire, ‘where,’ to quote a correspondent of Notes 
and Queries, ‘there is one of a number of pretty 
lakes scattered throughout the district, there is 
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a tradition of a chapel having formerly stood 
on the banks of the lake ; and it is said that the 
belief once was, that whenever the waters were 
ruffled by wind, the chapel bells might be heard 
as ringing beneath the surface.’ ferring to 
these sunken bells, it may be noted that their 
supposed sound is generally considered by sailors 
as ominous, and to prognosticate misfortune of 
some kind or other. Hence, we may quote a 
bell-legend connected with Jersey. Many years 
ago, the twelve parish churches in that island 
possessed each a valuable _ of bells; but during 
a long civil war, the bells were sold, to defray 
the expenses of the troops ; they were accordingly 
sent to France for that purpose; but on the 
e, the ship foundered and everything was 
Tost. Since that day, during a storm these bells 
always ring from the deep. And the fishermen 
of St Ouen’s Bay sometimes go to the edge of 
the water before embarking, to listen if they can 
hear the bells upon the wind; for if so, nothing 
will induce them to leave the shore; but if all 
is quiet, they fearlessly set sail. 
here are numerous legends of sunken cities 
scattered through Ireland, some of which are of 
a@ most romantic origin. Thus the space now 
covered by the Lake of Inchiquin is reported 
in former days to have been a populous and 
flourishing city; but, for some dreadful and 
unabsolved crime, tradition says, it was buried 
beneath the deep waters. The ‘dark spirit’ of 
its king still resides in one of the caverns 
which border the lake, and once every seven 
oan at midnight he issues forth, mounted on 
is white charger, and makes the complete circuit 
of the lake; a performance which he is to con- 
tinue till the silver hoofs of his steed are worn 
out, when the curse will be removed, and the city 
reappear once more in all its bygone condition. 
The peasantry affirm that even now, on a calm 
night, one may clearly see the towers and spires 
gleaming through the clear water. 

With this legend we may com one told 
by Burton in his History of Irela ‘In Ulster 
is a lake thirty thousand long, and fifteen 
thousand broad, out of which ariseth the noble 
northern river called Bane. It is believed by 
the inhabitants that they were formerly wicked 
vicious people who lived in this place ; and there 
was an old prophecy in every one’s mouth, that 
whenever a well which was therein, and was 
continually covered and locked up carefully, 
should be left open, so great a quantity of water 
should issue thereout as would forthwith over- 
flow the whole adjacent country. It happened 
that an old beldam coming to fetch water, heard 
her child cry ; upon which running away in haste, 
she forgot to cover the spring ; and coming back 
to do it, the land was so overrun that it was 
past her help; and at length she, her child, and 
all the territory were drowned, which caused this 

1 that remains to this day.’ Giraldus Cam- 
rensis, too, notices the tradition of Lough Neagh 
having once been a fountain which overflowed 
the whole country, to which Moore thus alludes : 
On Lough Neagh’s banks, as the fisherman strays, 
When the clear cold eve’s declining, 
He sees the round towers of other days 
In the wave beneath him shining. 

It may be remembered also, that Crofton 

Croker, in his Fairy Legends of the South of 


Ireland, relates how beyond the Gallows Green 
of Cork, just outside the town, there is a lake 
of water, at the bottom of which are buildings 
and gardens far more beautiful than any now 
to be seen. The legend runs, that long before 
Saxon foot touched Irish ground, there was a 
great king called Core, whose palace stood where 
the lake now is, in a green valley. In the middle 
of the courtyard was a spring of fair water, so 
pure and clear that it was the wonder of the 
neighbourhood far and near. On one occasion, 
however, when the king was giving a grand 
entertainment, it happened that in the midst of 
the banquet one of the guests said to the king: 
‘May it please — Majesty, here is everything 
in abundance that heart can wish for except 
water” ‘Water,’ replied the king, ‘you sh 
ae A have ;’ and despatching his daughter, 
the fair Usga, she soon unlocked the door of the 
well; but stooping down, she unfortunately lost 
her balance and fell in. The water at once rose, 
and speedily filled the green valley in which the 
king’s palace stood—a judgment, it is supposed, 
upon him for having closed the well against the 
oor. 
‘ Once more. On the west coast of Ireland, near 
the cliffs of Moher, a long distance out at sea, 
the waves appear continually breaking in white 
foam even on the calmest day. Tradition says 
that many years ago a flourishing city was 
swallowed up for some terrible crime, and that 
it becomes visible once every seven years. It is 
further added, that if the person who happens to 
see it could but keep his eyes fixed upon it till 
he reached it, the city would be restored. It is 
unnecessary to add further instances to show how 
extensively credit is given in Ireland to this 
superstition, which, it has been suggested, may 
have partly arisen from optical illusion, where 
the shadow of the mountains and various fantastic 
features of the landscape are reflected from the 
calm and unruffled bosom of a lake. Thus, 
said a peasant to an officer who was quartered 
in the west of Ireland—‘If, on a fine summer 
evening, when the sun is just sinking behind 
the mountains, you go to the lough, and get 
on a little bank that hangs over it on the 
west side, and stoop down, and look into the 
water, you’ll see the finest sight in the whole 
world—for you’ll see under you in the water, 
as plain as you see me, a great city, with palaces 
and churches and long streets and squares in it.’ 
Passing from Ireland to Wales, tradition says 
that the well-known town of Aberystwith was 
formerly a long distance inland from the sea; 
an extensive tract of country, stretching for miles 
where water now rolls, having been once a 
flourishing and thriving district, cultivated and 
inhabited by a numerous population, dwelling 
in villages and towns, cities and seaports. One 
day, however, the sea arose far beyond its usual 


height, and flooding the country around, formed |}. 


Cardigan Bay. This tradition has been preserved 
in prose and verse ; and geologists are of opinion 
that it is not entirely without foundation. 
According to another version of this legend, 
related by Mr Askew Roberts in his Gossyping 
Guides to Wales, it seems that ‘the steady advance 
of the waters had caused the inhabitants to erect 
sea-walls, and where the rivers discharged them- 
selves into the ocean, floodgates were constructed, 
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which were always closed at high-water. The 
keeper of the floodgates, one night, when the 
people were asleep and the tide unusually high, 
got drunk, and either neglected to see the gates 
roperly closed, or in his cups opened them 
finelf Anyhow, the plain was deluged, the 
eople were drowned, towns and cities alike 
destroyed.’ 

Putting tradition aside, there can be no doubt 
that in past centuries the sudden and destructive 
encroachments of the sea occasionally swept away 
wide districts of land, and gave an impetus to 
this kind of legendary lore. This has been 
specially true of the Norfolk coast; and it is a 


_ well established fact that the village of Cromer— 
‘which of late years has become a fashionable 


little watering-place—was in years gone by an 
inland hamlet, another village having origi- 


_ nally stood where the sea now tosses to and fro. 


Dunwich, again, now a mere village on the 
Suffolk coast, three miles and a half from South- 
wold, was once an important, opulent, and com- 
mercial city. Here, we are told, ‘were certainly 
six if not eight parish churches, besides three 
chantries ; the Temple Church, which probably 
belonged to the Templars, and afterwards to 
the Hospitallers; the houses of Franciscan and 
Dominican friars, each with churches.’ The city, 
however, being situated on a coast destitute of 
rock, gradually yielded to the violence of the sea. 
In the reign of Henry III., it is recorded how 
the king wrote to the barons of Suffolk to assist 
the inhabitants in stopping the destruction. In 
1677 the sea reached the market-place ; and in 
1702, St Peter’s Church was divested of its lead, 
timber, bells, &c.; and in the year 1816 Dunwich, 
it is said, ‘consisted of only forty-two houses 
and half a church.’ 

The ancient Lowestoft is generally considered 
to have been washed away at an early period 
by the ocean, for, till the 25th year of Henry 
VIIL, the remains of a blockhouse upon an 
insulated spot were to be seen at low-water 
about four furlongs east of the present beach. 
Stow, describing the great tide of 1099, says: 
‘The sea brake in over the banks of the Thames 
and other rivers, drowning many towns and 
much people, with innumerable numbers of oxen 
and sheep; at which time the lands in Kent 
that sometimes belonged to Duke Godwyn, Earl 
of Kent, were covered with sand and drowned, 
which are to this day called Goodwin Sands.’ 
Lastly, we ‘find in Cornwall numerous legends 
relating to lost cities, some of which, it would 
seem, are founded partly upon fact. Thus, the 
Scilly Isles, it is said, were once united to the 
mainland by a tract of country known as the 
‘Lydnesse,’ which, according to the Saxon Chro- 
nicle, was destroyed on the 11th April 1099. Mr 
Warner, in his Tour through Cornwall, says that 
although ‘the records of history do not rise so 
high as the era when this disjunction happened, 
yet we have documents still remaining which 
prove that this strait must have been considerably 
widened, and the number of the Scilly Isles 
greatly increased within the last sixteen or seven- 
teen centuries by the waters of the Atlantic, 
receding probably from the coast of America, 
pressing towards the coast of Britain, and over- 
whelming parts of the western shores of Cornwall.’ 

Again, that beautiful and romantic spot, St 


Michael’s Mount, opposite the little market-town 
of Marazion, and about three miles and a half 
from Penzance, which is now separated from the 
mainland at high tide by the sea, is supposed to 
have been originally surrounded by a dense forest. 
This idea is strengthened by the fact that the 
remains of trees have been discovered in its 
neighbourhood, and also from its Cornish name, 
which means the ‘Gray Rock in the Wood,’ 
Beneath the sands on the coast near Hayle, 
tradition says, the castle of Theodoric, king of 
Cornwall, lies buried, and that on certain occa- 
sions some of the castle turrets can be discerned. 
Lostwithiel is also affirmed by the Cornish 

try to have been in former ages a city of 
considerable dimensions, having been swallowed 
up by an earthquake. 

To quote one further instance, recorded by Mr 
Hunt, in his Popular Romances of the West of 
England. It appears that once there stood on 
the northern shores of Cornwall a city called 
Langanow, which in its best days possessed 
seven churches, each of which was famous for 
its size and beauty. The inhabitants were 
wealthy, deriving their riches from the fertility 
of the land and from the sea, which yielded 
them abundance of tin and lead. To this 
city criminals were sent from various parts 
of the country, and made to work in the 
mines. Unhappily, however, their proximity had 
a bad influence upon the people, who gave way 
to sinful pursuits and pleasures. Accordingly, 
the wrath of God eventually descended upon 
them; and one night a violent tempest arose, 
raging with unabated fury for three days and 
nights. At the end of this time, the city had 
entirely disappeared, being buried beneath the 
sandhills which the wind had heaped together on 
that ill-fated spot. 


ONE FALSE, BOTH FAIR; 
OR, A HARD KNOT. 
BY JOHN B HARWOOD. 
CHAPTER V.—SIR PAGAN. 


‘CHEER up, though, Sir Pagan! It comes and 
goes that way. And if Prince Arthur didn’t 
win the Cup, it was no fault of the dog’s, after 
all.’ 

‘Never thought it was, Weston,’ was the curt 
reply. 

‘Nor yet it wasn’t the trainer’s fault, Sir Pagan,’ 
promptly rejoined the first speaker. ‘A braver 
greyhound or a stauncher never started out of 
slip; and he came in prime condition, fresh as 
paint, to the post—he did, and with only five 
to three laid against him at the last. And if 
there hadn’t been that aggravating double, and 
the fool of a judge hadn’t ruled it against Prince 
Arthur, the thing was’—— 

‘There, there, Weston!’ broke in the baronet 
roughly but not unkindly ; ‘don’t hash up that 
old story again. I’ve heard enough of it, 
and it’s always much to the same tune, and 
ends somehow in leaving my pocket emptier 
than before. You didn’t come up to-day merely 
to tell me why my dog didn’t win the York - 
—None of them sick, are they?’ he added hastily 


and with genuine anxiety. 
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‘No, Sir Pagan ; they’re all right, the beauties, 
and fit as’—the speaker hesitated for a moment, 
in search of an adequate simile, and not finding 
one at once apposite and unhackneyed, ended his 
phrase meekly with—‘fiddles—But that isn’t 
quite all. I made bold to run up to-day to ask 
you for a cheque, Sir Pagan.’ 

‘And you couldn’t have come at a worse time, 
I can tell you that,’ returned his employer irri- 
tably, as he tapped hard with the sun-browned 
forefinger of his ungloved right hand on the 
battered mahogany table by which he stood. 

‘Now, Sir P.,’ began the trainer persuasively, 
‘we must be reasonable, Sir P.—mustn’t we ?— 
and look at both sides of the thing. I have 
expenses, heavy expenses, to keep up my place 
on the Berkshire Downs. Haven’t I got watchers 
to pay—ay, and to keep up to their work—besides 
wanting chaps to watch the watchers. There’s 
rent and taxes, there’s the lads, and the vet., and 
the travelling, which requires no lads, but experi- 
enced men. I do justice to the dogs—every 
gentleman owns that; but I’ve a duty, too, to 
my own family, and I can’t be always paying out 
and never putting in; can I, Sir Pagan? A hun- 
dred is nothing to you’-—— 

‘Isn’t it, though!’ rapped out the baronet 

etulantly. ‘I tell you, Weston, as I told you 
efore, that it’s dead-low water with me, and 
that there isn’t a fellow in London harder pressed 
than myself. Fortune keeps dancing ahead of 
me like a Will-o’-the-Wisp, I think, to lure me 
on through bog and quagmire, and always keeps 
beyond my reach. could almost wish, now, 
that I’d never had a horse of my own, or a dog. 
I’ve a mind to cut the whole thing, drop my 
baronetcy like a hot potato, call myself plain 
Pagan Carew, and as such, be off to Australia. 
At anyrate, I could dig.’ 

It was evening already, and the gas that had 
been lighted in the dusky, angular dining-room 
of the grim old house in Bruton Street, threw 
its yellow gleam upon the two parties to this 
conversation, each a type after his kind. Mr 
Weston, the trainer, was a stout man of middle 
age, whose buff waistcoat, neatly tied cravat of 

est blue, and wholesome, clean-shaven face, 
indicated nothing that we usually associate with 
a mercenary connection with dogs, horses, and the 
Turf. His appearance was almost ostentatiously 
respectable ; and his shrewd blue eyes, a trifle 
restless, perhaps, retained almost a boyish candour 
when they met those of a customer or patron. 
Yet Joseph Weston had been a trainer of race- 
horses before he was a trainer of greyhounds ; and 
if his character remained as honest as his looks, 
he was an astonishing example of how it is pos- 
sible in any calling to avoid the pervading con- 
tagion of roguery. 

Very different was the aspect of Sir Pagan. 
A yeung man still—he was in reality eight-and- 
twenty, ‘but looked older by half-a-dozen years— 
he showed not the faintest resemblance to his two 
beautiful sisters. Nay, more; a hasty observer 
might have failed to class him as a gentleman ; 
but a more patient scrutiny would have rectified 
that error. Sir Pagan was emphatically a gentle- 
man ; and the remembrance of the fact, and that 
he was a Carew of Carew, steadied him, and 
supported him somehow in the midst of wild 
comrades and evil counsellors. The baronet— 


it was Charles I. who gave the honours of the 
Ulster Red Hand to his ancestors—had not begun 
his career under very favourable auspices. His 
grandfather had been a magnificent local spend- 
thrift; his father a needy but ostentatious im- 
airer of the deeply-dipped family property. Sir 
half himself tthe repre- 
sentative of the grand old name, and the master 
of the ruinous mansion, with an estate that bore 
mortgages rather than crops, and a traditional 
obligation to keep greyhounds, to hunt the 
county, and to contest elections, as his forefathers 
had done. 

There the head of the ancient house stood, in 
his dingy dining-room in Bruton Street, his mus- 
cular hand resting on the graceful head of a noble 
greyhound of the old-fashioned Yorkshire breed, 
too aged, now, to win money for the master whose 
almost inseparable friend he was. Personally, 
Sir Pagan was a dark-haired man of average 
height, with a well-knit figure, a swarthy com- 
— and hard features. Strangers never liked 
him. But there was something in Sir Pagan’s 
ugly face, when you came to know him, which 
pleaded in his behalf—a curious wistfulness, as 
if he would be better if he could, which we may 
read in the eyes of more than one specimen of 
the genus to which he belonged. His education, 
as has been said, had been sorely neglected. 
Beyond a certain narrow practical groove, his 
ignorance was stupendous ; but then he had the 
grace to be aware of it, and to be sorry that it 
was so, As a hawking, hunting gentleman, like 
those early Sir Pagans whose oddly-sounding 
baptismal appellation cropped up so often in 
his Devonshire pedigree, the baronet would 
have done very well. He could have charged 
with Rupert gallantly enough. He would have 
won credit had he sailed with Effingham against 
the Invincible Armada. In the nineteenth cen- 
tury he was an anachronism, much as a Sachem 
of the Pequods, in a and war-paint, would 
be in the bustling Massachusetts of to-day. All 
his life long he had been painfully short of cash, 
and he knew no way to redress the waning bal- 
ance at his bankers’ but by winning bet or stake, 
by a lucky deal in horses, or by cards. He 
was in evening costume now, being engaged to 
dine in congenial company at a well-known Club, 
the Chesterfield, where play ran high, and was 
therefore in a hurry to be rid of his trainer, the 
more so as a demand for ready coin was to him 
a source of misery. 

The rapid driving up of a cab, and the 
clang and peal of knocker and door-bell, in- 
terrupted the colloquy between Mr Weston and 
his employer; and then followed the tread of 
feet and the murmur of voices, and stranger 
still, a sound as of stifled sobs in the narrow 
entrance-hall. Before the baronet could recover 
from his surprise, the door of the dingy dining- 
room was hurriedly flung open by a nonde- 
script man-servant, half-groom, half-footman, who 
blurted out the words: ‘Lady Leominster, Sir 
Pagan—that is to say, Miss Carew—and Mr 
Pontifex.’ 

Sir Pagan could hardly believe his ears. He 
came forward, half mechanically, to receive the 
girl, in mourning garb, who tottered rather 
than walked into the room, putting out both 
her trembling little hands to meet that which 
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the baronet somewhat awkwardly extended to 
her; and next, breaking down altogether, sank 
upon the chair nearest to her and sobbed as if 
her heart would break. 

‘No one but you, now, brother—no one but 
you!’ she said, in a low wailing voice that it 
was very sad to hear. 

Sir Pagan winced perceptibly, as though the 
words, or the tone of heart-broken wretchedness 
in which they were uttered, came home to him 
asareproach. Fraternal affection is not a quality 
very strongly developed or very effusively dis- 
played in modern English life; but Sir Pagan, 
at the sight of his sister’s distress, could not 
but feel that as a brother he had been rough and 
careless. ‘There, there, Clare—don’t cry,’ he said 
with clumsy kindness, as he bent over her. ‘I’m 
glad to see you; but it does take a fellow aback, 
somehow, when he hadn’t a notion—— Mr— 
yes, Mr Pontifex—beg your pardon, I’m sure.’ 
And he clutched the little lawyer’s fleshy hand 
between his own strong fingers with a force that 
made the visitor wince. ‘Pray, sit down—so 
very kind of you—thanks !’ and Sir Pagan looked 
round the room in bewilderment, until he espied 
the trainer, who was now slowly sidling towards 
the door.—‘ Another time, Weston. I’ll write— 
or come.’ 

‘Good-evening, Sir P.,’ replied the discreet 
Weston, as he slipped out and softly reclosed 
the door. 

The tall greyhound, with a low whine akin 
to that of recognition, solemnly advanced and 
laid his handsome head for a moment on the 
arm of the slender girl, who remained in a 
crouching attitude in the chair into which she 
had fallen, and then gravely returned to his 
station at his master’s feet. That master, sorely 
agg sa looked first at his sister, and then at 

r Pontifex. The latter, having cleared his 
throat, and first wiped and then deliberately 
readjusted his gold-rimmed glasses, began ner- 
vously an explanation, the only immediate effect 
of which was to increase fifty-fold the very natural 
perplexity of his host. 

by Jupiter, sir!’ exclaimed Sir Pagan at last, 
slapping down his heavy hand upon the dulled 
and scratched mahogany of the heavy old table, 
whereon many a feast had smoked under the 
Georgian reigns; ‘I don’t wish to be rude, but 
this will drive me mad, I think. I under- 
stood you to say that it was my sister Clare 
—the Marchioness—that you have brought here 
with you to-day, and now you hint that it is 
Cora—I thought it was from the first—and 
what’s all that about Lady Barbara somebody, 
and Castel Vawr, and the painful business, and 
so forth? What has happened? All 1 can 
gather is that there has been a row of some sort.’ 

‘Excuse me, Sir Pagan,’ replied the polite 
little lawyer; ‘I did not venture to commit 
myself to any decided statement as to the identity 
of the lady who’—— 

‘Do you not know me—brother?’ exclaimed 
the sobbing girl, pushing back her veil, and 
siting the gaslight stream full upon her agitated 
‘ace 


‘No; upon my honour, I don’t, for in truth 
it’s so many years since-—— blundered out 
the young baronet in his bluff way. ‘But don’t 
cry, dear. You’re my sister, anyhow, and you 


are welcome. I'll do my best.’ And again Sir 
Pagan looked distractedly at the solicitor. 

‘I am Clare—poor Clare,’ she answered ; and 
then, after a pause, went on: ‘I have come to 
seek shelter, come to take refuge with you, Pagan, 
until I can prove what I say. You are not angry 
with me, are you, brother dear, because I—because 
I come to you?’ 

The last words were so touchingly uttered, 
that rough Sir Pagan’s own voice was a little 
husk 
shoulder, as if she had been a child: ‘No, no; 
never think that. You mustn’t mind me, you 
know. I was always a bear, wasn’t I? I'll do 
my best, though—and—and—— Mr Pontifex, 
one word with you.—Back in no time, dear!’ 
And with scant ceremony, Sir Pagan whisked 
the plump, elderly attorney out of the room, and 
into a den which the master of the house called 
his study, and which, so far as Mr Pontifex could 
see by the dim light of a candle that his host 
had snatched up in traversing the narrow hall, 
was littered with a wild confusion of fishing- 
tackle, whips, boots, spurs, and other parapher- 
nalia of the chase, a pair of giant antlers bein 
nailed above the mean chimney-piece, but whic 
delectable li turned s upon the lawyer, 
glad, as it pron to to a 
undisturbed by the presence of the hysterical sex. 

‘Look ye, Mr Pontifex,’ he said; ‘one thing 
out of all this muddle is clear, and that is, that 
you mean well and mean kindly; but all the 
rest isa riddle to me. I don’t take sides myself, 
in rows between women. And by Jove! sir, I’m 
no more fit to decide in such a matter than my 
dog Dart is. Clare and Cora were always alike 
—wonderfully alike—somebody might be sure to 
spot the right one; but I, anyhow, wouldn’t 
risk anything on my own judgment. In any case, 
she is my sister, poor thing.’ 

‘And therefore can count on a refuge and 
friendly sympathy here, Sir Pagan, if I appre- 
hend you rightly ?’ said the lawyer. 

‘Just so,’ answered Sir Pagan, kicking at the 
rusty fender. ‘Of course I see that something’s 
dreadfully wrong—somebody’s not playing on the 
square ; but in any case, Cora—or Clare—must 
stop here till it’s put to rights.’ 

‘Then I have only to take my leave, Sir 
Pagan,’ said Mr Pontifex, and with a tolerably 
good grace submitted his plump and flaccid hand 
to a second experience of the baronet’s vice-like 
grip. Then Sir Pagan re-conducted his visitor 
to the street-door, where the cab was still in 
waiting ; and when that hired vehicle had gone 
clattering off, Sir Pagan slowly returned to the 
room where he had left his sister. 


PLAY. 


A sHorT time ago, one of our greatest living 
English musicians received a visit from an 
intimate friend, who had arrived unexpectedly 
from the country at a somewhat early hour of 
the forenoon. When admitted into the house, 
the visitor at once made his way to the com- 
poser’s study, and, presuming on the close and 
cordial nature of their long-standing acquaintance, 
entered softly unannounced. Sheets of music- 


as he replied, patting her gently on the | 
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paper blackly scored, covered the desk and the 
table, and even overflowed on to the carpet— 
telling of a rich brain-harvest of harmony reaped 
by the midnight pen. Bulky manuscript-books 
lay open here and there, and displayed their 
cabalistic hieroglyphics, prisoned within ‘bars,’ 
like so many inky imps, grotesquely struggling 
over the pages. The piano was open; and a 
violin and bow, lying in juxtaposition across their 
empty case, seemed to indicate that the maestro’s 
ideas had taken audible form and expression but 
a short time before. 

But what was the maestro doing, since his pen 
lay for the moment idle, with its ebon blood 
oozing on the blotting-paper, and violin and 
piano mute? Pacing the room with knitted 
brow and far-off eyes? Tearing his hair in a 
fine frenzy of agonised inspiration? Gazing at 
the newly-risen sun in search of the divine 
affatus? Not just then, at anyrate. Standing 
with his face turned a little away from the door, 
and consequently unaware for several moments 
of the presence of an intruder, he was tossing 
three oranges, keeping them all in the air at 
once, with a dexterity of manipulation that 
a professional juggler might have envied, and 
which betokened no inconsiderable amount of 
practice. Now high, now low; now faster, 
now slower ; now apparently revolving from one 
hand to the other in regular rotation; now 
darting in and out, backwards and forwards, 
with a rapidity that seemed to trace yellov/ 
circles and triangles before the bewildered eye, 
whirled the oranges; and there, as gravely 
eager and intent upon maintaining their motion 
as though it were the weightiest concern of life, 
stood the genius who had given opera and 
oratorio to the world, and who had touched the 
hearts of thousands by his wondrous invocation 
of wood and wire with a power such as has been 
vouchsafed to but few men. 

An exclamation from the astonished spectator 
at length broke the spell; the oranges descended 
to the floor in an unpremeditated grouping ; 
and the musician turned in some confusion to 
stammer out a greeting to the witness of his 
feat of legerdemain. Feeling that an explanation 
of the scene was expected and to some extent 
necessary, he presently volunteered it in these 
terms : 

‘There is nothing which, once thoroughly 
learned, is ever entirely forgotten ; and nothing 
is ever learned uselessly, provided that it be not 
in itself immoral or prejudicial to the individual 
or the community. Put anything carefully away, 
they say of material objects, and you will be sure 
to find a use for it before seven years are over. 
It is just the same with every mental acquisition. 
True, our time may be put out at better interest 
in some pursuits than in others; and it is very 
likely that the hours which I devoted to these 
“monkey tricks,” as my parents and other guar- 
dians not unjustly termed them, when I was a 


boy, might have been more profitably employed; 
but they have served their turn nevertheless, 
At school, I was an adept in amateur jugglery ; 
and I believe that it was to the perfect inde- 
pendence yet harmony of the two hands, which 
such a tour de force as the one that you surprised 
me in the execution of engendered, that I owe 
the ease with which I mastered, almost at the 
outset of my musical education, certain com- 
positions which are marked by difficult inequali- 
ties of time, and which usually constitute a great 
stumbling-block, not only to beginners, but often 
to more mature performers—such, for instance, 
as the concluding “ Vivace” movement of Beeth- 
oven’s Sonatina in G, Op. 79. More than that, 
it stands me in good stead even now. After 
along night’s work, as this has been, when I have 
been writing music for many hours by an artificial 
light, all earth, sea, and air seem ruled with five 
parallel lines, and I behold men, not as trees, 
but as crotchets and quavers walking. Then I 
take up my three oranges for a few minutes; 
and the rapid and incessant shifting of the eyes 
from one to the other brings relief and renovation 
to the vision strained by monotony. Play pro- 
perly chosen should in its kind be an assistance 
to, not merely a relaxation from, work.’ 

And indeed we find this principle exemplified 
not only in the private recreations of many great 
men which have been made known to us, but 
in the teaching of some of the most straight. 
forward and outspoken of them. On the first 
of October several years ago, two eminent surgeons 
were delivering the introductory address to the 
students at the opening of the medical schools 
attached to their respective hospitals in London 
for the winter session. One advised his hearers 
to cultivate some mechanical art, such as wood- 
carving or turning, or to habituate themselves 
to the use of carpenters’ tools as much as possible, 
in order that they might acquire a digital dexterity 
and pliant readiness of hand—a tactual instinct, 
as he termed it—which should befit them to 
become skilful operators. The other bade them 
devote their leisure moments to the assiduous 
practice of some musical instrument with the 
same object. While, by a curious coincidence, 
a celebrated physician in Scotland was at the 
same moment counselling his youthful auditors 
to pursue the study of music, not only as a health- 
ful change from their graver labours, but in 
order that the ear might be educated to the 
delicacy of perception which would be of great 
service to them in auscultation with the stetho- 
scope. 

A renowned philosopher not long dead is said 
to have delighted in conjuring tricks, and to have 
declared that he could gauge a stranger’s character 
better by the manner in which he took or refused 
a ‘forced’ card, than by an hour’s conversation 
with him; and as a sort of corollary, and at the 
same time a converse to this, it may be noted 
that prestidigitators—who are of necessity close 
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observers of human nature—certainly seem invari- 
ably to select without hesitation those who are 
best fitted to serve their ends without suspicion, 
from amongst an audience whom they have never 
seen before. 

There can be no doubt that many of the minor 
details of work can be acquired or developed in 
sport ; that play may be the forerunner of bettered 
work. Nor is this to be considered a mere psychic 
conceit, when we remember that in perfection of 
minor detail is summed up nine-tenths of excel- 
lence in art. Genius, or rather what is frequently 
called genius, is only the result of indefatigable 
perseverance and attention to the lowest mechanical 
completeness. What painter could hope to reach 
the pinnacle of success who did not understand 
the process of properly mixing his colours?—a 
— no more artistic in itself than that of a 

aker who compounds a loaf. What musician 
has attained to eminence who has not undergone 


the drudgery of the scales, or plodded through | by 


the Dryasdust mysteries of thorough-bass and 
counterpoint? Above all, where is the poet who 
knows not Lindley Murray? Whately says that 
words are pre-requisites of thought; Dr Angus 
goes further, and affirms that ‘the thoughts we 
cannot express are properly not yet ours.’ 

Seeing, then, that in play may be laid the actual 
foundation of what is more to be relied upon than 
enius, and without which genius itself is impotent, 
t behoves us to direct the pastime of those over 
whom we have any control into such grooves 
as will be conducive to the greatest benefit in 
after-years. Some natural bent or aptitude may 
occasionally be indicated, and taken as a guide ; 
but as a rule, a healthy mind may be trained 


to success in anything, if followed up in the} lif 


one direction ; just as a healthy body will excel 
in pedestrianism, pugilism, swimming, wrestling, 
or acrobatics, according to its education. 


FOR HIMSELF ALONE 
A TALE OF REVERSED IDENTITIES. 
BY T. W. SPBIGHT. 
CHAPTER V. 


TxE sound of footsteps put an end to Frobisher’s 
musings. He looked up, and next moment a glad 
light leaped into his eyes. Elma Deene was 
coming towards him ; but she held her sunshade 
so low that he could not tell whether she had 
seen him. He rose and went to meet her. 
*Truant! where have you been all this time?’ 
he said. ‘I have not seen you since’-—— 

‘Since half-past seven this morning, and it 
is now exactly eleven,’ answered Miss Deene 
demurely. ‘Three hours and a half—a long 
time, truly.’ 

‘It seems like three days and a half to me.’ 

‘You might have seen me at breakfast, had you 
cared to do so.’ 

‘I was very busy, so took breakfast in my own 
room. But you look warm, ma belle. Have you 
been chasing a butterfly, or merely robbing the 
roses of some of their tints 2’ 


‘Captain Dyson and I have been flirting on the 
croquet lawn. Are you not jealous?’ 

‘ Not in the least.’ 

‘That must be because you are afraid of him. 
He is a most terrible fellow—by his own account. 
Shot no fewer than thirteen tigers when in 
India.’ 

‘And all of them with the long-bow, I make 
no doubt.—But what have you in this basket of 
yours? Something in connection with some 
charity, I suppose ?’ 

‘No. I’m only hemming a couple of dusters 
- the housekeeper. Getting my hand in, you 

? 


Ww. 

‘Getting your hand in?’ 

‘Yes ; against the time you and I are married. 
I shall have all this sort of thing to do then, and 
I may as well begin to practise in time. I went 
into the kitchen the other day, and the cook 
taught me how to make an — dumpling. Are 
you fond of apple dumplings 

‘Very. At least I should be, if they were made 
you.’ 
‘The sole you had at dinner yesterday was fried 

me.’ 
N It was the sweetest sole I ever tasted.’ 

‘I gave the cook five shillings, and she let me 
fry it all by myself.’ 

‘ Very kind of the cook.’ 

‘I study Soyer for an hour every morning.’ 

‘You will be quite a little treasure of a house- 


‘I’ve a great deal to learn. We shall not be 
able to afford a servant, shall we?’ 

‘Hum—well, only a small one at first, perhaps. 
Now I come to think of it, Elma, there seems 
something mean and cowardly in dragging a + 
like you down to the level of my poverty-stricken 


‘Dick, I won’t listen to you, if you talk such 
nonsense.’ 

‘Your life has been one of ease, of luxury 
almost. You have never known the want of 
money. Have you fully weighed the conse- 
quences of tying yourself for life to a man who 
hasn’t a ten-pound note in the world to call his 
own ?? 

‘Why, of course I have, you great goose.’ 

‘ And the risk does not frighten you ?’ 

‘Not the least bit in the world.’ 

‘By marrying without your uncle’s consent, 
you will lose the eight thousand pounds which 
would otherwise come to you under your grand- 
mother’s will. Mr Pebworth will never consent 
to your marrying me.’ 

‘What then? I love you better—far better than 
the eight thousand pounds.’ 

‘I can offer you no better home than three or 
four dingy rooms in a back-street in London.’ 

‘So long as it is our home, I shall be con- 
tent.’ 

‘No more carriage-drives, but the twopenny 
’bus instead; no more servants to wait upon 
you ; no flower-shows, no operas, no picnics.’ 

‘Other people live without such things, and 
are content. hy not 1?’ 

‘ My brave-hearted girl !’ 

‘Think how cosy we shall be, Dick, on winter 
evenings in our little home! And when we 
choose to go out, no cares, no responsibilities, but 
just the latchkey in your pocket, and there you 
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are. And on Saturday nights we shall have to | 

marketing, you and I, with a big basket and 
a bulky umbrella, and bring home the butter and 
the eggs, and the asparagus and the truffles ; and 
I aalt bave to be very careful that the shop- 
keepers do not overcharge me.’ 

‘Asparagus and truffles on three guineas a week, 
which will be about the extent of my income ! 
We should be ruined in a month.’ 

‘I should have said cabbages and turnips. 
And then in summer, our window-sill shall be 
as full of flowers as it will hold, and that shall 
be our garden. And of an evening, when you 
have done writing, you shall sit by the open 
window with your slippers and your pipe—I 
shall allow you to smoke, you know—and read 
bits of Tennyson to me, or a chapter out of the 
last novel; while I darn your gloves or sew on 
your buttons. And when it gets too dark to see 
to read or sew, but not dark enough to light the 
lamp—for we must be very economical—I will 
sing to you one or two of those songs that you 
say you love so well ; and we shall be as happy, 
Dick, dear, as two robins in a nest.’ 


Her eyes were glowing ; the delicate colour in | 


her cheeks had deepened while she was speaking. 
Can it be wondered at if Master Frank stooped 
and kissed the face that was gazing up so con- 
fidingly into his? In any case, as veracity 
compels us to state, that is what he did. 

‘Fie! Dick, naughty boy! what right have 
you to take such liberties?’ she said with a 
pretty pout. 

¥ The temptation was too much for me.’ 

*T hear voices,’ exclaimed Miss Deene ; ‘Clunie 
and Captain Dyson are coming this way. Let 
us turn down here.’ 

cap: took a winding path through the shrub- 
bery that led to another part of the grounds, and 
were presently lost to view. 

From the foregoing conversation, it will at once 
be understood that our friend Mr Frobisher had 
not neglected to make his hay while the sun 
shone. When he had made up his mind that he 
was in love with Miss Deene—and it did not take 
him long to arrive at that conclusion—he at once 
set to work with his customary ardour to achieve 
success in a pursuit that was utterly new and 
strange to him. But his victory had not been 
a difficult one, for, truth to tell, Elma was quite 
as deeply in love with him as he was with her. 
When he had taken her hand one day and 
whispered certain words in her ear, she hung 
her head for a few moments, then looking up, 
her eyes dimmed with tears, and a little half- 
pathetic smile playing round her lips, she had 
said simply: ‘If you value my love as much 
as you say, it is all yours,’ 

And thus the affair was settled between them, 
only for the present the sweet secret was all their 
own; for a little while no one must know it 
but themselves. 


Scarcely were Frobisher and Miss Deene lost 
to view, when Captain Dyson and Miss Pebworth 
appeared on the scene. Clunie was hanging on 
the little warrior’s arm, and appeared to be 
intensely interested in what he was saying. His 
shrill piping voice could be heard while he was 
still some distance away. 

‘There I was, Miss Pebworth,’ he was saying, 


. a in a mangrove tree, on one side of me 
the tiger, on the other the tigress—waiting.’ 

‘O Captain Dyson, what a frightful predica- 
ment !’ 

‘Their instinct told them that in time I must 
succumb to hunger and fatigue, and then’—— 

‘You quite make me tremble. Let us sit 
down here in the shade, please.’ 

‘By all means. I am flattered by your 
interest.’ 

‘But why did you not shoot the wretches?’ 
asked Clunie, as Dyson sat down in close prox- 
imity to her. 

‘Miss Pebworth, I had only one bullet left, 
replied the Captain, with his most tragic air. 

‘I should have died of fright—I know I 
should.’ 

‘What was to be done? Death—a horrible 
death—stared me in the face. Suddenly, a happy 
thought struck me. I was groping absently in 
my "ee when all at once my fingers encoun- 
tered a hard substance. What do you think it 
was 

‘Gracious me! Another bullet, perhaps?’ 

‘No, Miss Pebworth ; it was not a bullet. It 
was a nutmeg !’ 

‘A nutmeg, Captain Dyson! How very re- 
markable !’ 

‘It was more than remarkable—it was provi- 
dential. The moment I felt the nutmeg, I knew 
I was saved. I loaded my rifle with it, in place 
of an ordinary bullet, and fired. I am a dead- 
shot, and my usual skill did not fail me. The 
nutmeg entered the animal’s left eye and crashed 
through his brain. One of my enemies was dis- 
posed of, 

‘How very brave! How exceedingly clever !? 

‘IT loaded again with the real bullet, and ten 
seconds later the tigress lay lifeless in the dust. 
The skins of the two animals are on my library 
floor at the present moment.’ 

‘What a wonderful escape! I could listen to 
you all day long,’ said Clunie as she rose and put 
up her sunshade. 

‘You do indeed flatter me, Miss Pebworth.’ 

‘You will tell me some more of your remark- 
able adventures, Captain Dyson, will you not?’ 

‘T shall only be too gratified to do so.’ 

‘For the present, I must leave you. Mamma 
will be looking for me.’ She let him squeeze the 
tips of her fingers for a couple of seconds, and 
next moment was tripping lightly across the lawn 
towards the house. 

The Captain followed her with admiring glances, 
‘A most superior girl,’ he muttered to himself; 
‘and so very appreciative.’ Then he lit a 
cigarette, and strolled back in the direction of 
the croquet-ground. 


CHAPTER VI. 


In a cool morning-room which Mr Pebworth 
had appropriated to his own uses, that gentleman 
and Mr Dick Drummond, whom he still looked 
upon as his nephew, were closeted together. Mr 
Pebworth had a little business in hand which 
he was anxious to bring to an auspicious conclu- 
sion. ‘Dempsey has agreed to invest a couple 
of thousands,’ he was saying, ‘and Dyson fourteen 
or fifteen hundred. I suppose, my dear Frank, 
I may put you down for the same amount as our 
friend the Captain ?’ 
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‘In matters of this kind, as I have told you 
before, I am the veriest infant. If you tell me 
that the speculation is a sound one, I have no 
objection to invest.’ 

* As sound as a roach,’ 

‘No fear of its cracking up in a month or 
two ?? 

‘My dear Frank! As if I should ask you to 
associate yourself with any speculation that was 
not absolutely bond-fide. The Patent Bottled 
Ozone Company offers a magnificent field for 
enterprising capitalists. Fifteen per cent. per 
annum guaranteed, and a bonus every six months. 
Think of that! Fifteen per cent. and a bonus!’ 

‘Why, I shall be a millionaire before I know 
where I am. You shall have a cheque in the 
course of a few days.’ 

‘Bless you—bless you! I suppose I can lock 
up the coupons in my fireproof safe along with 
the other documents I hold belonging to you?’ 

‘Do so. They will be safer in your keeping 
than in mine.’ 

‘My own idea, exactly.—By-the-by, my dear 
Frank, I hope you won’t think it impertinent 
on my part, Sat may I ask whether Mr Drum- 
mond’s stay at Waylands is likely to be a very 
lengthy one ?’ 

‘That depends upon himself. I want him to 
stay here altogether—to make Waylands his home, 
in fact. But he’s so very independent. He talks 
about going back to his brush and palette in our 
old rooms in Soho.’ 

‘A very sensible young man. He would feel 
himself too much like a dependant here. In any 
case, my dear Frank, it seems hardly advisable 
that the intimacy between yourself and him 
wiery be kept up on the same familiar footing as 
of old.’ 

‘I don’t know so much about that, in Dick’s 
case. You see, we were chums together all 
through those old poverty-stricken days that 
now seem so hard to believe in. When a man 
has shared his last sixpence with you—when you 
have dined together off sixpennyworth of cold 
meat and a pint of porter ; when you have walked 
the streets together for hours after dark, because 

our togs were so shabby you couldn’t be seen out 
. daylight ; why, if Fortune ever does turn up 
the ace of trumps, that man is the first whom 
one ought to remember. Don’t you agree with 
me, Uncle Pebworth ?’ 

‘Certainly, my dear Frank, certainly. Grati- 
tude is always beautiful. I am grateful for many 
things.’ 

‘So that you see,’ continued Drummond, ‘ Dick 
and I are almost like brothers; and if he leaves 
Waylands, I shall miss him more than I could say. 
He attends to my letters and accounts and all 
sorts of bothering things. I never could answer 
letters, you know.’ 

‘My dear Frank, why not take me for your 
and friend, unworthy me? 

Drummond cannot claim to have that experi- 
ence of the world that I have; he cannot claim 
to have that interest in your welfare that I, your 
uncle on your poor dear mother’s side, have. No, 
no. Ask anybody, everybody, they will all say: 
“Pebworth’s heart is in the right place.” That 
heart, my dear nephew, I need hardly say, is 
entirely devoted to your service.’ 


‘Very kind of you, I must say. Somehow, 


‘nowadays, I seem to have no end of friends, 


Everybod 
poor old 
world,’ 

Mr Pebworth shook his head in grave dissent. 
‘Your noble heart, Frank, would secure you 
friends in whatever position of life you might 
be placed.’ 

At this moment a servant entered with a card 
onasalver. Dick took it and read: ‘“The Hon. 
Mrs Clackmannan.” Don’t know her. Never 
heard the name before,’ he added. 

‘One of the most notorious beggars in these 
parts, observed Mr Pebworth sententiously. 

‘A beggar, uncle !’ 

‘I mean for so-called charitable objects. Be- 
ware of her, Frank, or she will wheedle your 
purse out of your pocket before you know what 
you are about.’ 

‘In any case, I suppose I must go and see the 
woman,’ answered Dick; and with that he rose 
and left the room. 

Mr Pebworth looked after him with a sneer. 
‘A gilded puppet !’ he muttered to himself. ‘But 
I must have the pulling of the strings, not Mr 
Drummond. <A dangerous fellow that. He must 
be got away from Waylands at any cost.’ He 
rose, ran his fingers through his hair, buried his 
hands deep in his pockets, and began to pace the 
room slowly. ‘I breathe again, he said. ‘This 
cheque which Frank will give me will just 
pull me through my difficulty with Starkie 
and Co. He will never ask to see the coupons. 
If I can only contrive to tide over the next 
three months, I shall be safe—safe.’ He sighed 
heavily, wiped his hot palms with his handker- 
chief, and stood for a few moments gazing 
absently out of the open French-window. While 
he was thus engaged, Frobisher came slowly alon: 
the terrace. At sight of him, Mr Pebwort 
started. ‘Ah! Mr Richard,’ he called out, ‘you 
were the very person who was in my thoughts.’ 

‘Kind of you, I’m sure, responded Frank. 
‘T like people to think about me.’ 

‘If you have a few minutes to spare, I should 
like to have a little conversation with you.’ 

‘T am entirely at your service, Mr Pebworth.’ 

The elder man led the way into the room, 
and Frobisher followed. ‘Pray, take a chair, Mr 
Drummond.’ 

Frank took one; and Mr Pebworth sat down 
on the opposite side of the table. 

‘I have just had a long talk with my nephew, 
said the latter. ‘Among other things, he re- 
marked that it was your intention to leave Way- 
lands in the course of a few days, and resume your 
old mode of life in London. uite ed ’>—— 

‘And did dear simple-minded Frank say that?’ 
interrupted the other, ‘And did you really 
believe it?’ 

‘My dear sir, I gave you credit for having 
a higher opinion of me than that.’ 

‘Veen my word, Mr Drummond, I hardly 
follow you.’ 

‘I appeal to you, Mr Pebworth, as a man of 
the world. Should I not be a consummate ass to 
desert my friend at the very moment he has 
stepped into eight thousand a year? It would 
be too much to expect of poor human nature, 
would it not?’ 


seems to like me. Once on a time, 
ick was the only friend I had in the 
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‘Poor human nature is weak, very,’ answered 
Pebworth with a melancholy shake of the head, 
but with his cunning eyes fixed anxiously on 
Frobisher’s face. 

‘And as regards dear old Frank,’ went on 
the other, ‘never were the sweet offices of friend- 
ship more needed by him than at the present 
moment.’ 

‘I confess that I fail to apprehend your 
meaning.’ 

‘When Frank was poor, Frank could take 
care of himself; now that Frank is rich, Frank 
must be taken care of. He must be protected 
from the horde of harpies and bloodsuckers who 
scent out a rich man as unerringly as though he 
were a ao. and they so many kites bent on 
picking his bones.’ 

Mr Pebworth moved uneasily on his chair. 
‘And you have constituted yourself my nephew's 
protector?’ he asked with a half-hidden sneer. 

‘I have constituted myself his protector, his 
adviser, and in all business matters his other 
self, or as we say in Latin, his alter ego. For 
the present, Waylands is my home, and here I 
mean to stay—as long as it suits me, and no 
longer.’ 

‘Upon my word, sir, you assume a very 
independent tone in this matter.’ 

‘And not without reason.—Listen to me, Mr 
Pebworth. My friend informed me not many 
minutes ago that you had persuaded him to invest 
heavily in Patent Ozones.’ 

Mr Pebworth half started from his chair, and 
then sat down again. 

‘Three weeks ago,’ continued Frobisher imper- 
turbably, ‘at your suggestion he invested one 
thousand pounds in Pan-Caucasian mining shares ; 
and you have been quietly feeling your way 
with him as regards the African Sand Utilisation 
Company.’ 

‘And pray, sir, in what way may all this 
concern you?’ 

‘Whatever concerns my friend—or his pocket, 
concerns me. Now, I have only to go to Frobisher 
and lay before him a few plain facts—I have only 
to tell him that the Pan-Caucasian shares have 
been going down slowly but surely for the last 
seven days 

tempo ic, nothing more.’ 

*So it 1 have to tell him that 
there are some very ugly rumours afloat with 
regard to the stability of the Patent Ozone 
Company ’—— 

*Calumnies, base calumnies, one !? 

‘So be it. I have only to tell him that the 
list of the Directors of the African Sand Company 
does not contain a name of any standing in the 
City—I have only to do this, Mr Pebworth, 
and my friend would come to you five minutes 
later with instructions to sell out without an 
hour’s delay every shilling’s-worth of stock you 
have bought in his name.’ 

The pallor on Mr Pebworth’s face had deepened 
as Frobisher’s cold unimpassioned tones touched 
on one “aes after another ; surprise and anger had 

adually given aes to abject fear; for the time 

ing the man ‘looked ten years older than he 
had looked ten minutes —— He took 
out his pocket-handkerchief furtively and rubbed 
his damp fingers with it under the table. Once, 


from his lips—Frobisher was quietly rolling 
a 

‘But you are not going to say anything of 
the kind to my dear are 
Drummond?’ The question had something of 
the sound of a beggar’s whining entreaty. 

Frobisher looked up with a contemptuous smile, 
‘Why should I not, Mr Pebworth ?—why should 
I not?’ he asked. ‘And then, again, why should 
I?’ he added a moment later. ‘I only speak of 
these trifles to prove to you how desirable it is 
that you and P should be friends.’ He leaned 
his elbows on the table and looked steadily 
into the other man’s face. ‘Don’t you think, 
Mr Pebworth, that you and I had better be 
friends than enemies?’ he asked. 

Mr Pebworth’s eyes quailed and fell. He 
drummed nervously for a moment or two with 
his fingers on the table; then he said: ‘I know 
of no reason, Mr Drummond, why you and I 
should not be friends—the best of friends.’ 

‘Good, replied Frobisher. Then he finished 
the preparation of his cigarette before uttering 
another word. ‘Do you know, Mr Pebworth,’ 
he resumed, ‘that it has often occurred to me how 
badly you were treated by the late Mr Askew, 
when he bequeathed every penny he died pos- 
sessed of to his scapegrace nephew, and left you, 
his first-cousin, entirely out in the cold?’ 

Mr Pebworth stared, as well he might; but 
the impassive face opposite told him nothing. 
After alittle pause of hesitation, he said: ‘I was 
badly treated, Mr Drummond—very badly treated. 
The forgetfulness, the unkindness, of my aged 
relative, for whom I always cherished a very 
warm affection, has, I need hardly say, touched 
me to the quick.’ 

‘If old Askew had only left you a slice of the 

udding! If, for instance, he had left you the 
Marshfield property, in Yorkshire, which brings 
in something like two thousand a year—how very 
nice that would have been !’ 

‘Don’t, my dear friend—please, don’t! Even 
to hear such a thing hinted at is almost too much 
for my poor feelings.’ 

‘How many roniances one hears and reads 
about—how many strange freaks of fortune there 
are in connection with will-cases! It would be 
a curious circumstance, now, wouldn’t it, if some 
fine day a fresh will were to turn up showing 
that Mr Askew had not forgotten you at the 
last moment?’ 

‘Don’t talk in that way, my dear sir, please, 
don’t !’ 

‘Frobisher has given me something like a cart- 
load of old Mr Askew’s papers to wade through. 
What, if among those papers I should come across 
a will the existence of which has hitherto been 
unknown, and in which your name is not for- 
gotten—it would be a remarkable coincidence, 
would it not ?’ 

Pebworth turned first red and then yellow, 
and stared at Frobisher, as if in doubt whether 
to take his words seriously or the contrary. ‘It 
would indeed be a remarkable coincidence, Mr 
Drummond,’ he said at last. His voice trembled 
a little, and his eyes were bent with a furtive and 
suspicious look on Frank’s face. 

‘Fifteen hundred or two thousand a year 


twice, he essayed to speak; but no sound came 


derivable from landed ited would not be so 
dusty—eh, Mr Pebworth ?’ 
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‘Ah’ It was a sigh rather than an exclama- 
tion, but it was eloquent with a meaning all its 


own. 

For a little while, neither of the men spoke. 
The fish was playing round the bait. The angler 
was waiting patiently. 

‘Do you think, Mr Drummond, that there is 
the slightest probability of any such will as you 
hint at being in existence?’ Mr Pebworth’s 
voice was hardly raised above a whisper, and he 
had glanced warily round before speaking, to 
make sure that they were alone. 

‘At present, I have only waded through about 
one-third of the old gentleman’s papers,’ answered 
Frank. ‘What may be hidden among the 
remainder, I cannot of course say. But—notlling 
is impossible.’ 

‘The law would not see anything out of the 
ordinary in such a document ?’ 

‘How could it? You were Mr Askew’s first- 
cousin. What more natural than that he should 
have changed his mind in your favour after 
making his first will? Frobisher would still 
have six thousand a year. A man may live 
very comfortably on six thousand a year.’ 

hs a if my dear Frank were to contest the 


‘You don’t know poor, dear, simple-hearted 
Frank as well as I do, or you would not even hint 
at such a thing,’ 
me The witnesses to such a document would 

‘Softly, my dear sir—softly. No document of 
any kind has yet been found, and the chances 
are ten thousand to one that it never will be 
found. Still—more curious things than that do 
happen every day of our lives.’ 

robisher rose and pushed back his chair. 
Pebworth was anxious and perturbed, and yet 
not without an inward feeling of elation. The 
golden bait dangling before his eyes had proved 
too much for his powers of resistance. He had 
snatched at it, and was hooked without as yet 
being aware of the painful fact. 

Frobisher hat in hand turned to say a few last 
words. ‘In this mercenary age, Mr Pebworth,’ 
he said, ‘men do not usually care to labour for 
nothing, and when they do, their work as a rule 
is worth but little. As aman of business, it must 
naturally occur to you to ask yourself what object 
I have in view, what end I wish to gain, in 
speaking to you as I have spoken this morn- 


r Pebworth nodded. The question was one 
that he had not failed to ask himself. 

‘IT can tell you in a few words the object I 
have in view, the end I wish to gain,’ answered 
Frank. ‘I am in love with your niece, Miss 
Deene, and I want your consent to our mar- 

e. 
You want to marry my niece! You!’ 

‘Even I. Why not, Mr Pebworth? It is true 
that at present I am only Dick Drummond, a 
poor painter ; but I don’t want to remain a poor 
painter all my life. I could marry Miss Deene 
without your consent, were I so minded; but in 
that case, she would forfeit the eight thousand 
pounds which comes to her under her grand- 
mother’s will. Now, although I am a Bohemian, 
I am a very matter-of-fact individual as well, and 
I should be a fool to miss the chance of netting 


eight thousand pounds. Then again, by marrying 
your niece, I should become your nephew, in 
which case, don’t you see, your interests and mine 
would be identical 

‘You must give me time to think—to think, 
Mr Drummond,’ said Pebworth, who was utterly 
taken aback by the audacity of Frank’s avowal. 

‘ As for that, we are only theorising, you know, 
and the chances are that our talk this morning 
will end in nothing but moonshine. But so long 
as you and I understand each other, that is 
enough. And I think I may say, Mr Pebworth, 
that we do understand each other ?’ 

‘We do indeed, Mr Drummond.’ 

‘We will talk further of this anon, as they say 
on the stage. And now for a cigarette on the 
terrace.—Listen to that blackbird, Mr Pebworth. 
How sweet its note, how pure its song! I think 
that I should like to be a blackbird on a bright 
morning in summer. And with a smile, whose 
meaning Pebworth could not fathom, and a care- 
less nod, Frobisher lounged slowly through the 
open window and strolled along the terrace, 

‘What a remarkable young man—what a very 
remarkable young man!’ muttered Pebworth to 
himself as he gazed after Frank’s retreating form. 
‘He may be a painter of pictures which he cannot 
sell, but if so, he has certainly mistaken his line 
in life. He ought to be managing Director of the 
African Sand Utilisation Company. He is the 
very man for the post.’ 


‘A MEDICAL GUIDE FOR ANGLO- 
INDIANS’ 


WE have just met with a little book bearing this 
title, written by Dr Mair, and published by 
Kegan Paul and Co., London. What would we 
not have given years ago, when in the wilds of 
the Indian districts, to have had some such Guide 
to help us! One of our party had been stricken 
down with malarious fever. We were miles from 
any English doctor, who, even by hard travelling, 
could not have reached us under twenty-four 
hours. We were compélled to fall back upon 
the nearest native apothecary, whose prescrip- 
tions only made matters worse. We were com- 
pelled finally to break up camp and carry our 
invalid into the station. 

Turning to the chapter on ‘Fevers’ in Dr 
Mair’s book, we are at once put in possession 
of the varying symptoms and how to meet and 
master them. Had we had such a Guide at the 
time of which we speak, it is not too much to 
say that it would have saved us from grave conse- 
quences. The prescriptions given can be under- 
stood by a child, and the quantities are all written 
out in plain words, such as, for example: Take 
of Quinine, two scruples; Diluted Sulphuric Acid, 
one dram (or the juice of one lime). Any one, 
therefore, furnished, as most Indian travellers are, 
with a small medicine-chest, can make up their 
own mixtures with the assistance of this excellent 
help. We further read: ‘If attacks of ague 
continue to recur in spite of all treatment, the 
only course left is for the patient to quit the 
malarious district—if his health has been much 
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damaged—for some more salubrious locality, or 
to take a sea-voyage. But then, Dr Mair knows 
that many circumstances combine to prevent the 
Indian civilian or officer from moving about at 
will, so he adds: ‘When this is impracticable, 
persons exposed to a malarious atmosphere, or 
who have had an attack of fever, would find it 
worth their while to attend to the following 
cautions. First, beware of sudden exposure to 
cold, and of damp or wet feet. Second, avoid 
over-fatigue and exhaustion, however produced. 
Third, never sleep in the open air during the 
night, and never close to the surface of the ground. 
Fourth, go early to bed, but do not get out of 
doors too early in the morning. Fifth, never 
leave the house in the morning with an empty 
stomach. Sixth, be temperate in habits.’ 

As much of the Anglo-Indian’s life is spent 
under canvas, how necessary is it to have 
some knowledge of how to treat, and better 
still of how to avoid the inroads of the climate 
upon English constitutions. It is quite pos- 
sible, with care, to enjoy as good health in 
India as in England, as many who have returned 
after thirty or even forty years’ residence there 
can testify. As Dr Mair remarks: ‘Medical 
men of any experience in India know full well 
that even at the present day, in a very large, 
if not in the greater number of cases, men whose 
constitutions have been so impaired as to neces- 
sitate a return to their native country, should 
assign the cause to their own imprudence and 


want of self-restraint, rather than to any direct | P° 


influence of the climate.’ 

By this Dr Mair does not deny that the climate 
has no influence on the constitution ; for it is a 
very important factor in undermining health, 
if people do not take the precaution of having 


periodical change. Given the case of a man who| i 


could not leave the country at all, Dr Mair says, 
‘his children as a rule would be feeble in mind 
and body, and the prospects of another generation 
would be remote.’ 

The object and use of this Guide, therefore, is 
to help those who are residents, or about to 
become s0, with valuable hints as to how to pre- 
serve their health. He recommends that the 
health should be well established in young people 
before they are sent out to India, because 
‘very young men, youths under twenty years 
of age, are leas able to encounter the climate of 
the plains than those above twenty and under 
thirty. They are generally less able to resist 
the influence of the continued high temperature ; 
become during their first hot season predisposed 
to attacks of fever, dysentery, diarrhea, cholera, 
or heat-apoplexy ; are more likely to fall victims 
to epidemic disease, and are not unfrequently so 
enervated and debilitated as to be obliged to 
leave the country before they have completed 
two or three years’ residence.’ 

This is practically tested every year among the 
boy-soldiers of regiments newly arrived in India, 


or the raw recruits who are sent out to fill up 
vacancies. Men should not be sent out to India 
until they have passed their twentieth year, and 
girls their eighteenth. It is equally a risk to go 
out for the first time after one has passed the age 
of forty. 

Another caution Dr Mair gives is one that 
cannot be too much insisted upon. Has it not 
passed into a proverb, ‘the one year more’ that 
men remain, which often proves their last! 
Tempted by adding a little more to their fortune 
or their pension, they remain beyond the time 
their health can bear, and so lose all. To many, 
India is a sanatorium rather than otherwise. 
Those who are consumptive or scrofulous, often 
enjoy better health out there than in Eng- 
land. 

We were speaking just now of imprudence 
and want of self-restraint being at the root of 
much ill-health in India. This may be accounted 
for by the style of living, which tempts the appe- 
tite with all sorts of rich food. As a rule, 
people in India eat more than they can digest, 
and this is the secret of half their liver com- 
plaints. ‘First of all,’ to quote Dr Mair, ‘there 
is the little breakfast, chota hazari, at six in the 
morning, which consists of tea or coffee and 
bread—with or without eggs—and fruit. Second, 
breakfast at nine or ten o'clock, composed of 
curry and rice, chops, cold meat, fresh eggs, with 
bread, tea, coffee, or claret. Third, tiffin at two 
P.M., consisting of a joint or fowl, curry and 
rice-pudding, and fruits. Fourth, dinner at 
seven or eight p.M.,’ consisting of any number of 
courses, according to your position and your 
cket. Few will question the fact we have 
stated, after reading this, that as a pee in 
India eat more than they should. Dr Mair enters 
very judiciously into this question of consump- 
tion of food, which those who are interested in 
the matter would do well to consult. He declares 
emphatically that ‘the newly arrived European 
in india requires no alcoholic beverage whatever, 
if he comes to India as he ought to do—full of 
life, vigour, and energy. If he does require 
stimulants, he has assuredly made a mistake 
in going out to India at all. The idea that beer, 
wine, brandy, or other alcoholic stimulant, is 
necessary to counteract, as is fancied, the depress- 
ing effects of the climate, is a delusion, and too 
often a snare. It is the rock on which more 
lives have been sacrificed than from any other 
cause.’ In this opinion Dr Mair is supported by 
all the best medical authorities on India. 

The questions of food, drink, sleep, exercise, 
bathing, smoking, and the like, are all fully treated, 
with sound judgment, and well advised upon. 
There are most valuable chapters on the manage- 
ment of children in India, which we strongly 
recommend to mothers. Indeed, we feel sure that 
any one having children or friends in India, 
and those whose lives are spent there, will thank 
us for drawing their attention to this most useful 
little book, written by one who has from long 
residence in India proved the truth of all that 
he has advised. It will help the anxious wife 
or husband how to act when far from medical 
assistance. The young mother, ignorant what 
to do in an emergency, will find its directions 
ample. Indian complaints of every description, 
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oisoning, drowning, accidents of all kinds, includ- 

ing snake-bites, are treated and prescribed for, 
with plain directions what to give and how to 
cure. 


THE CAMORRA. 


An association of malefactors, organised with 
grades of promotion for proved valour, like an 
order of knighthood, and exercising such influence 
over the minds of its disciples as to raise them 
to a perverted heroism of crime; a gigantic 
monopoly of violence and extortion, forming a 
state within the state, sometimes treated with 
on equal terms by its legitimate though feebler 
rival in authority, sometimes persecuted, never 
extirpated ; an organisation of criminals holding 
formal councils, employing a regular staff of offi- 
cials, collecting and distributing a vast revenue, 
exacting a certain amount of relative respectability 
as a condition of membership, convoking tribunals 
whose sentences are executed with inexorable 
rigour—such a mysterious and powerful conspiracy 
against the established order of society is described 
in M. Mare Monnier’s valuable brochure on the 
Camorra of Naples. 

The author, writing in 1862, from investigations 
carefully made into the records of the police, 
speaks in the past tense of the constitution of 
the Camorra as it flourished during the rule of 
the Bourbons, and naturally assumes that it must 
disappear, with the other abuses of that unhappy 
régime, under the reformed government of United 
Italy. Twenty years have since then passed 
away, and the Camorra, energetically attacked by 
every successive governor and prefect of Naples, 
is still all-powerful in its subterranean machina- 
tions, as a few recent instances of its action suffice 
to show. 

The most striking of these was the murder of 
Carlo Borrelli, less than five years ago, by formal 


| decree of the Camorra, whose agent, Raffaelle 


Esposito, was selected by lot to do the deed. 
The most alarming part of the occurrence was 
the display of popular feeling called forth by the 
conviction of Esposito the murderer, who received 
such an ovation on his mys through the 
Toledo as had not been seen in Naples since the 
entrance of Garibaldi. Flowers were strewn on 
his path from balconies and windows; the long 
street surged from end to end with an acclaiming 
populace, disgorged into the daylight from all the 
swarming dens between the Porta Capuana and 
the Mercatello, and the criminal’s pe oem was 
accompanied by sobs of sympathy and admiration 
from those clumsy dark-haired women, whose 
superficial aspect of lazy good-humour masks 
a capacity for tragic fury. But even more sig- 
nificant as an indication of public sentiment was 
the posthumous vengeance wreaked by the mob 
on the body of the murdered man, deposited, 
according to Neapolitan usage, for twenty-four 
hours previous to interment, in the mortuary 
chapel of the new cemetery, on the beautiful slope 
of Poggio Reale, overlooking the bay. Even in 
that sacred 2 consecrated by the mournful 
memories of the entire city, the execrated remains 
were, during the night, mutilated, defiled, and 
assailed with every outrage and indignity that 
the fiendish malignity of a savage rabble could 
suggest. In that carnival of ribald passion, the 


Camorra showed its unshaken hold on the affec- 
tions of the People, while it gave a signal example 
of that insatiable vengeance on the traitor which 
even his death could not appease. 

Much about the same period was committed 
a crime which caused great excitement among the 
English residents at Naples, as the victim belonged 
to their community. He was an inoffensive man, 
leading a retired life, and his only crime was 
that, by his cultivation and sale of flowers, he 
interfered with the monopoly of the market 
enjoyed by the clients of the Camorra. For this, 
he was murdered one evening in his own garden, 
as a signal warning to all poachers on the pre- 
serves of the society. 

The next outrage we shall refer to occurred 
in the winter of 1872-73, and in this case also the 
sufferer was an Englishman. He was a doctor 
in good practice, and lived, with his wife and 
a very large family of children, in a handsome 

alace near the Chiaia. One day, to his dismay, 

e received a letter threatening him with assas- 
sination unless he consented to pay the sum 
of a thousand francs, inclosed in an envelope, and 
addressed in a particular way, to be called for at 
the post-office. He laid this missive at once 
before the authorities, who advised him to send 
the money as directed, while guards should be 
stationed in the post-office to arrest the person 
who claimed it. This course, however, which has 
often been adopted with success in similar cases, 
he declined, from timidity, to follow, requesting 
instead that a personal guard should be assigned 
to himself. The guard was given, and four men 
thenceforward watched his house while he was 
within, and attended him through the streets when 
he walked abroad. But the perseverance of his 
enemies was not to be so easi cones and one 
afternoon, as he was passing through a crowded 
thoroughfare with two ig guards before, 
and two behind him, a man, in brushing by him, 
hissed into his ear: ‘Your precautions are useless ; 
if we do not take your life, we will kill one of 
your children,’ 

The terrible suggestion was enough for the 
poor doctor, who, hastening home, made all pre- 

arations for flight, and giving his wife twelve 

so to pack, probably saved his life by ne 
Naples that night with all his household an 
belongings. 

The systematic and —_— character of these 
outrages proves them to be the acts of the 
Camorra; and though they are only a few 
instances gleaned at haphazard among a host of 
similar cases, they suffice to show that the all- 
powerful society is still rampant in Naples, despite 
the efforts of government to eradicate it. It is 
also a fact that stolen property can frequently be 
recovered by enlisting the agency of the chiefs of 
the Camorra (the Times correspondent, writing 
on September 6, 1880, mentions this state of 
things with other proofs of the insecurity of 

roperty in Naples), and that ruffians can be 
hired by an established tariff to inflict any degree 
of personal injury on an enemy, from a stiletto 
between the ribs to a sound thrashing. The 
extremely low charge—only five francs—for the 
latter form of chastisement makes it a favourite 
mode of resenting minor incivilities, for which 
assassination or permanent disfigurement might 
even in Naples be deemed too severe a penalty. 
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What, then, is the nature and history of this 
mysterious body, so formidable, and yet so dear 
to the popular imagination of Naples? M. Marc 
Monnier’s pages supply a full and sufficient 
answer, for while the Camorra has to some extent 
modified the details of its organisation, to suit 
altered circumstances, its mode of operation, 
though somewhat more disguised, is practically 
the same as in its palmy days before the 
Revolution. 

Now, as then, the Camorrist remains the 

rsonification of power and heroism to the 

eapolitan of the lower classes, and the attain- 
ment of similar honour and distinction is the 
utmost goal of the ambition of the rising genera- 
tion. difference to sufferings and danger has 
ever been the first requisite for success in the 
career ; and to judge by the tests of courage our 
author describes him as subjected to, the young 
aspirant must often have found the path to glory 
a thorny one. A duel with the knife was the 
least of these ordeals, and he was liable to be put 
through others still more formidable. A five-sou 
piece, for instance, was placed on the ground in 
the centre of a ring of associates, who all tried 
to transfix it with their knives ; and the novice 
on trial, in the attempt to snatch the money from 
amidst the gleaming blades, often purchased his 
a at the cost of a pierced and bleeding 

an 

Having passed some such trial of valour, he 
became a picciut di sgar, which may be freely 
translated ‘ bully-boy ;’ sgarare in Italian meaning 
‘to brave, and sgariglio, ‘a braggart.’ The 
neophyte had then an arduous probation before 
him, being made over as a sort of fag or appren- 
tice to a full Camorrist, for whom he was expected 
to perform all the most difficult and dangerous 
tasks. This novitiate might last for many years, 
unless the disciple had the much-desired oppor- 
tunity of shortening it, by the performance of 
some signal act of » aa Pr to the society, such 
as committing a murder on its behalf; and these 
occasions of distinction were so emulously sought 
for by the juniors, that they had to be disposed 
of by lot. Or he might earn his step by accepting 
the msibility and penalty of a crime com- 
mitted by a senior member, a form of self-sacri- 
fice called accollarsi un delitto, and, strange to say, 
by no means uncommon in the mos. of the 
society. Thus, one of the sect, Filippo Cirillo, 
when in prison, conceived a grudge against the 
inspector for some trifling contradiction, and 
desired his death, which an enthusiastic pro- 
bationer, one Zellosiello, undertook to effect. 
The Camorrist, who was about to be removed 
to another prison, bade him wait for twenty-four 
hours after iis departure before carrying out his 
design. His orders were punctually attended to, 
and at the time fixed by him, his enemy was 
slain. Zellosiello, arrested, tried, and found 
guilty of the crime, expiated it on the gallows 
without ever breathing the name of its real 
author, thus dying a martyr to his ferocious code 
of honour, 

The picciotto, who either by long and faithful 
service, or by the performance of some striking 
act of heroism, thought himself entitled to pro- 
motion, made a formal application for admission 
into the inner ranks of the society, where his 
claims were debated in solemn council. If they 


were found sufficient, he was initiated with a 
theatrical ceremony, in which a dagger, a pistol, 
and a glass of poisoned beverage played a part ; 
and with his hand dipped in his own blood, the 
neophyte went through a sort of pantomime, 
expressing his devotion to the society, even to 
the extent of committing suicide at its bidding. 
Presented then by the chief to the assembled 
brethren with the formula, ‘ Riconoscete Puomo, 
the new Camorrist was invested with the full 


privileges of his order, entitled to take in 
all its deliberations, and to share in the division 
of its spoils. 


The twelve districts of Naples had each its 
separate branch of the society, acting independ- 
ently of the others, under its local chief. The 
latter functionary was assisted in his administra- 
tive labours by a secretary and accountant, or 
cashier, whose duty was the equitable distribution 
of the barattolo, or weekly revenue of the branch, 
divided every Sunday morning among the assem- 
bled members. This fund, which must have been 
very considerable, was principally the product 
of a tithe regularly assessed on the profits of all 
forms of traffic, lawful and contraband, honest 
or infamous. The gamester’s winnings, the 
priest’s fees, the miserable wages of the — 
stress, the huckster’s paltry gains, were equally 
mulcted of their tenth by the ubiquitous agents 
of the Camorra. But it must be admitted that 
if the society thus usurped the privileges of 
ne some | constituted authority, it also exercised 
some of its functions, and the people paid its 
exactions willingly, because it provided efficient 

rotection against those of others. The Camorrist 
intervened in all transactions, generally in the 
interests of justice, insisted on fair-play between 
the parties to every bargain, enforced a rough- 
and-ready order, where order besides there was 
none ; and in quarrels often acted as an amateur 
judge, whose arbitration was preferred by the 
people, as cheaper, readier, more efficacious, and 
probably not less impartial than that of the 
regular tribunals. In the low haunts of obscure 
gambling, the silent man who looked on a passive 
spectator, and held out his hand to each winner 
for his tenth, saved the police the trouble of 
superintending those resorts of ignoble vice. The 
great monopoly of crime thus often acted as a 
check on its commission by poachers on its privi- 
leges, and the wolves constituted themselves the 
guardians of the flock against the depredations 
of other beasts of prey. 

It was in the Neapolitan prisons, where 
criminals were herded indiscriminately together, 
that the Camorra had its origin “ef focus, no 
trace of its existence without their walls being 
found farther back than 1830, though an asso- 
ciation exactly similar existed in the Vicaria 
prison as far back as 1573. Honorary grada- 
tions of rank were recognised among the respec- 
tive associations of these dungeons, the prison of 
Castel Capuano being pre-eminent over the others 
in Naples, but in its turn subordinate to the 
Bagno di Procida. The respective Camorras of 

I and prigione were, however, invested with 
co-ordinate authority, and exercised no jurisdiction 
the one over the other. The convict once within 
the prison walls, was the absolute slave of the 
Camorra, whose exactions met him the moment 
he crossed the threshold with a demand for a 
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contribution for the ‘oil of the Madonna,’ a pious 
tax intended to keep a light burning before her 
shrine. Then followed a regular system of pillage. 
All the luxuries of prison-life, wine, tobacco, 
and gaming, were in the hands of the Camorra, 
which licensed their use ; and in order to enjo 
these solaces, the wretched prisoner parted wit 
his food, his clothes, his bed, as he would have 
parted with his own soul, had it been an equally 
negotiable commodity. Every game of morra, 
every hand at scopa or briscola, paid its tithe ; 
and while each player lost in succession, the 
Camorra steadily won. ‘Thus, in the Vicaria 
rison, its gains from these sources amounted 
in one week alone to twelve hundred francs. 

The maintenance of order within the prisons 
was almost entirely confided to the society ;* as 
deprived of its co-operation, the authorities would 
have been powerless. prisoner in Castel 
Capuano, a noted assassin, committed a serious 
breach of the prison discipline, refusing on the 
orders of the turnkey to leave the parlour, where 
he was receiving a forbidden visit. The turnkey 
not daring himself to lay hands on his formidable 
charge, called to his aid the Camorrist chief 
Diego Zezza, a still more terrible man, armed 
with a razor set in a wooden handle, and known 
to make good use of this tremendous weapon. 
He had indeed cut a man’s head clean off with 
it in the prison of Aversa, whence he was just 
arrived. He rushed at his insubordinate com- 
panion, seized him by the hair, dashed his head 
repeatedly against the grating, and flung him 
on a pallet, where he lay cowed and helpless. 
This terrific champion of order himself fell 
a victim to a rebellion against his abuse of 
authority, as he was assassinated by his com- 
panions in the prison of Montefusco. 

Many terrible émeutes are recorded among the 
Camorrists of the prisons, like that in which 
a dangerous criminal, one Caprariello, was slain 
in San Stefano by his fellow-prisoners, who con- 
spired to make a simultaneous attack on him. 

e defended himself like a lion at bay, wounding 
nine of his cowardly assailants, and retreating 
finally to an upper gallery overlooking the court, 
whence, seeing himself overmatched by desperate 
odds, he flung himself down on the pavement 
below. 

The Camorra, like all other illegal organisations, 
rested, and still rests, on assassination as the 
ultimate basis of its authority ; and it was within 
the prisons themselves, that its capital sentences, 
pronounced after a formal trial, in which the 
case was argued by a public prosecutor, and 
defended by the prisoner’s advocate, were most 
frequently carried out. The penalty of death 
was incurred not only by treason or fraud to 
the prejudice of the association, but also by any 
act of disloyalty towards one of its members, by 
violence committed for the benefit of or at the 
instigation of an outsider, and by failure to carry 
out the decrees and inflict the penalties of the 
Camorra, when intrusted with doing so. 

The private resentments of these men of violence 
were, as might be expected, bitter and savage. 
One of them, after for fifteen years harbouring a 
grudge against a comrade, whom, from his superi- 
ority in the use of the knife, he dared not attack, 


| at last, when he was on his trial for his life, 


thought he saw a chance of gratifying his hatred, 


by volunteering to be his executioner. The course 
of justice, however, defrauded him of this last 
hope, for his enemy was acquitted. A dying 
Camorrist, in the closing stage of lung disease, 
heard that in a neighbouring tavern of the 
Vicaria, a jest had been made at his expense. 
He seized his knife, rushed to the spot, and slew 
the author of the insult; then returned home, 
and died in a few moments, in consequence of 

e Camorra in its war upon society respects 
nothing so much as warlike spirit in others, and 
has been known to reward with honorary member- 
ship those who successfully resisted its exactions. 
A Calabrian priest, when introduced into the 
prison of Castel Capuano, refused, being himself 
oom. to pay the usual tax for the Madonna’s 
amp; and on being threatened with a stick by 
the Camorrist collector, boldly told him he would 
not be so daring if he too had a weapon. ‘That 
need be no difficulty,’ cried the Camorrist, piqued 
at the taunt ; and running to the deposit of arms, 
which the prisoners do not wear, for fear of bei 
searched, but commit to the care of their chie 
for concealment, he returned with two knives, 
one of which he presented to his antagonist. A 
duel ensued, in which the Calabrian killed his 
man—a result which filled him with terror, as 
he feared to be at once a mark for the vengeance 
of the society and the justice of the law. Neither, 
however, resented his offence ; on the contrary, the 
applause of the Camorra was expressed in the 
form of a bag of coppers left under his pillow 
that night, his share of the barattolo or revenue 
of the society, thenceforward paid to him weekly 
during his imprisonment, in recognition of his 
prowess. 

A similar adventure occurred to another 
Calabrian, who, on leaving a tavern where he 
had been winning at billiards, was accosted by 
a man with a knotty stick, and summoned to 
deliver up a share of his gains in the name of the 
Camorra. He declined, and brandishing a dagger, 
put the knight of the cudgel to flight. Next day, 
at the same place and hour, he was met by a 
mysterious individual, again with a stick, which, 
however, he presented not in menace, but in amity. 
‘Take this stick, Eccellenza,’ said he, ‘which I 
have the honour to offer you, for your gallant 
bearing yesterday evening.” The Calabrian found 
it in vain to refuse ; he accepted this singular gift, 
and was thenceforward frequently saluted in the 
streets as a Camorrist by people of whom he had 
no knowledge. 

The most extraordinary phase in the history of 
the Camorra was its organisation as a citizen 

uard in 1860, by the Prefect of Police, Don 
Liborio Romano, then at his wits’ end to preserve 
order in the city. The proclamation of a con- 
stitution by Francis II. on the 25th of June, 
was followed by the opening of the prisons and 
the enlargement of shoals of malefactors, whose 
first act was to attack the offices of the commis- 
sariat of police, burn the archives, and put to 
flight all the ordinary guardians of public safety. 
A frightful state of anarchy ensued, during which 
the sack of Naples by the mob of sanfediste 
seemed imminent, and warehouses were actually 
hired by the leaders for the storage of the ex- 
pected booty. In these desperate circumstances, 
the extraordinary expedient was resorted to of 
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confiding the guardianship of order to the Camorra 
society, formed into a municipal police, in which 
the picciotti formed the rank and file, and the 
adepts of the sect the officers. The strange 
experiment succeeded for a time; the sack of 
the city was averted, and order maintained for 
some months. 

Among the incidents of this interregnum is 
one recounted by M. Mare Monnier. A commis- 
sary of police, recognised by the mob, was pro- 
tected from their fury by one of the new officers 
of public safety, and escorted to his home by a 
noted Camorrist, Luigi Cozzolino, nicknamed ¢ 
Persianaro, who indignantly refused the piastre 
offered him for the service, with the scornful 
query: ‘Do you take me for one of the old 
police ?’ 

After the entrance of Garibaldi on the 8th of 
September, the evils of this anomalous state of 
things developed with startling rapidity, and the 
Camorrist chiefs took to smuggling by land and 
sea on so vast a scale as almost to annihilate the 
municipal revenues, twenty-five sous covering the 
entire customs receipts for one day! Energetic 
measures of repression became necessary ; and the 
arrest of ninety Camorrists in one night of 
December 1860, was so effectual a remedy, that 
the duties the following day produced three 
thousand four hundred francs. But such was 
the popularity of the sect in Naples, that when 
Signor Silvio Spaventa, Italian Minister of Police, 
waged a deadly war against it, dissolving the 
citizen guard, and deporting a hundred of its 
heroes, the populace rose and expressed their 
displeasure in serious riots. 

ince then, the Camorra has been reduced to 
operate in a more obscure fashion, interfering 
occasionally in elections, extorting money from 
Bourbonists, under the plea of sheltering them 
from persecution, and resorting, in fact, to the 
shabby expedients of apr 4 swindling. Still 
its hold on the minds of the people is little 
shaken, and the places of the leaders, occasionally 
arrested in batches of hundreds and fifties, are 
quickly — by fresh aspirants; while the 
wives of those in prison exercise all their 
husbands’ privileges; and their very children, 
trained from infancy in the use of the knife in 
secret schools for this accomplishment, are early 
invested with some of the terror of their fathers’ 
names. But though the Neapolitan Camorra, like 
all traditional institutions in Italy, dies hard, it 
must eventually disappear before the advance of 
civilisation. 


NOTTINGHAM WORMS. 


In all angling localities, the merits of Not- 
tingham worms for angling purposes are fully 
recognised ; but only a comparatively few people 
are aware of the trouble that is expended upon 
them. This industry affords employment to a 
large number of persons throughout a consider- 
able part of the year, who, every favourable 
night, collect the worms from their happy 
hunting-grounds in the meadows. Natural y, 
the supply in wet weather is more abundant 
than ‘dan the atmosphere is dry, although some 
sort of a harvest can even then be obtained by 
watering the ground. The wormers are provided 
with lanterns, and have to exercise some consider- 


able agility in catching their prey, as, if disturbed 
by any noise, they pop back into their holes, 
As soon as the worms are brought in from the 
country, they are taken to the ‘farmer, who 
places them in common field-moss, and there 
they remain until they are as tough as a 
iece of india-rubber, which is a proof of their 
eing in good order to use as bait, as a freshly- 
caught worm is extremely tender, and re 
up readily when put on a hook. The worms 
are generally kept in moss from three or four 
days to a week, which is the longest period they 
can be preserved in good order. The worms are 
frequently picked over, in order to exclude all 
those that are broken and mashy ; and when fit 
for use, they are usually sold for three-and- 
sixpence or four shillings per thousand, packed 
up in canvas bags filled with moss. For this 
purpose, only the plump and healthy worms are 
selected. 


WOMAN’S LOVE. 
‘Oh, this is woman’s love, its joy, its pain.’ 


To gaze on him, the loved one, and to trace 
His image (which no time can e’er efface) 

On thy heart’s tablets ; then, when he is gone, 
Mem’ry of him may cheer thee when alone ; 
To see him smile, to watch his speaking eye 
Gazing on thine, as if it asked reply ; 

To know his voice amid a hundred round, 
And feel thy beating heart respond the sound. 


To lean confiding on his arm, and know, 

If danger threatens, ’twill avert the blow ; 

To listen for his footsteps, and to hear 

Thy own heart beat with love, and doubt, and fear ; 
To hear at last his step, and rise to greet 

The one thy heart yearns fondly thus to meet ; 

To think of him when absent, and to pray 

For grace to guide him on his per’lous way. 


To hear him praised for deeds of goodness done ; 

To see him envied, and to know thou ’st won 

His pure fond love, and that whate’er betide, 

In weal or woe, thy place is by his side ; 

To love him better in misfortune’s hour 

Than in his youthful prime, his day of power ; 

To feel, though Fortune frown, though friends 
forsake, 

Though sorrows overwhelm, thou for his sake 

Canst smile at Fate, and cheer and bless his lot— 

‘The world forgetting, by the world forgot.’ 


Though sickness bows the form, and dims the eye 
Whose glance controlled thy youthful destiny ; 
Though pain may chafe that spirit e’en to vent 

On thee a murmur of its discontent, 

Yet o’er his couch wilt thou unwearied bend, 

And soothe and bless, though pangs thy bosom rend ; 
To see him suffer, and to feel and know 

That e’en thy love can not avert the blow. 


To watch the livelong night, and weep and pray 
For him, the loved one, till the dawn of day ; 
To see the wasted form, the sunken eye 
Still gazing on thee, though imploringly ; 
To press thy lips upon the pallid brow, 
And try to smile, lest grief thy fears avow ; 
To catch from lips so loved the last faint breath, 
Then, shrinking, own the bitterness of death ! 
M. A. 
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